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supervises a wall newspaper which is a bright feature of
the entrance hall of the institute. It carries photographs
of such men as Lenin, Marx, Engels, Stalin, Molotov, and
Charles Darwin, together with hand-written announcements
designed to convey patriotic sentiments or political propa-
ganda. Over and above this, politics do not appear on the
surface in a laboratory. The yoke of communism rests
very lightly on a worker in the Academy of Sciences,
provided he says what he ought to say, or says nothing at
all, about politics; and there is no reason whatever to
suppose that the Party interferes seriously with his scientific
research. A scientific worker should be prepared, of
course, to pay formal recognition to the State on special
occasions. At the celebrations of the October revolution,
for instance, he is expected to show his solidarity with other
workers by taking part in the spontaneous demonstration of
citizens in the Red Square. But these obligations to the
State have their compensations; for the scientific worker is
rewarded with better rations, better house accommodation,
and more clothes even than a heavy worker in industry.

Finally it is necessary to draw attention to the place of
the Academy of Sciences in the Soviet administrative
machine. The Academy has both the advantages and
drawbacks of being a .Government department. It can draw
upon enormous funds. It can command land* travel
facilities, and resources. It can plan and carry out
ambitious programmes demanding hundreds of workers.
It plays an important part in determining Government
policy. But the funds must be spent, and the plans must be
laid, to conform with pressures and influences outside
science itself. In my opinion these pressures and influences
do not seriously interfere with disinterested research except
in the weaker parts of the Academy, where they do bias the
progress of scientific work toward practical ends.